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the text is set forth in the following quotation from Crevecoer, 
quoted by Dr. Fite on page 100 : "What then is an American, 
this new Man? He is neither an European, nor the descendant 
of an European; hence that strange mixture of blood, which 
you will find in no other country. I could point out to you a 
family, whose grandfather was an Englishman, whose wife 
was Dutch, whose son married a French woman, and whose 
present four sons have now four wives of different nations. 
He is an American, who leaving behind him all his ancient pre- 
judices and manners, receives new ones from the new mode of 
life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, and the 
new rank he holds. He becomes an American by being re- 
ceived into the broad lap of our great 'alma mater'. Here in- 
dividuals of all nations are melted into a new race of men, 
whose labors and posterity will one day cause great changes 
in the world. Americans are the western pilgrims, who are 
carrying along with them that great mass of arts, sciences, 
vigor, and industry, which began long since in the east. They 
will finish the great circle. The Americans were once scat- 
tered over all Europe. Here they are incorporated into one of 
the finest systems of population which has ever appeared. . . . 
The American is a new man, who acts upon new principles; 
he must therefore entertain new ideas, and form new opin- 
ions. From involuntary idleness, servile dependence, penury 
and useless labor, he has passed to toils of a different nature, 
rewarded by ample subsistence . . . This is an American." 

Sieur de Vincennes Identified. By Pierre-Georges Roy. (In- 
diana Historical Society Publications, Vol. vii, No. 1). 
Indianapolis, C. E. Pauley and Company 1917, pp. 130. 

The documents contained in this study and the comj 
ments upon them establish beyond doubt that the founder of 
the post on the Wabash was Francois-Marie Bissot de Vin- 
cennes. The author goes into considerable detail in regard to 
his family and the whole discussion incidentally throws some 
light on the dealings of the government of New France with 
the Miamis and other tribes on the Wabash. 

Of the hundred twenty pages of that only twenty-five are 
devoted to the "Sieur de Vincennes" (pp. 81-105), about forty- 
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five to his father Jean-Baptiste (pp. 31-75) and the remaining 
pages to other relatives, particularly to the related family 
Margane de Laveltrie, which some writers have regarded as 
the family Vincennes. This arrangement of space is doubt- 
less due to the limitations of the material at M. Roy's disposal, 
but the elder Vincennes, on his own merits, is not unworthy 
the attention of students of Indiana history. He too was an 
officer in the French army and a strong wielder of French in- 
fluence among the Miamis. It appears also that he took ad- 
vantage of his position to carry on an illicit trade with the 
Indians. Perhaps his chief importance is due to his success in 
persuading the Miamis to resist the tempting advances of the 
British traders. 

The young Francois-Marie followed the career of his 
father, and to the prestige of the elder Vincennes is probably 
due the ready acceptance of his authority by the Wabash 
Indians. So successful was he that, while hardly more than 
a boy, the commander of the Illinois sought to attach him to 
the service of Louisiana, and much to the indignation of the 
governor of Canada, succeeded. The government of Louis- 
iana was making great efforts to exclude the British from the 
upper Mississippi Valley, and this policy apparently led to 
the founding of the post that later became Vincennes. 

The treatment of the founding of Post Vincennes is very 
slight and there is nothing on its early history. In the dis- 
cussion of the battle with the Chickasaws the fact is not 
brought out that Bienville had appointed a rendezvous with 
D'artaguette at Ecois a Prud'homme for the tenth or eleventh 
of March, 1736, and then failed to keep his appointment. The 
statement of Rickarville that Vincennes was burned at the 
stake is accepted, although all other contemporary accounts 
that the present writer has seen indicate that he was killed in 
battle. 

M. Roy does not always give the source of his authority 
but most of his documents have come originally from the 
French archives. He has made a very full tabulation of the 
publications that refer to his subject. He has succeeded ad- 
mirably in presenting facts where much has been tradition and 
has cleared the way for accurate work on the early history of 
Post Vincennes. Paul O. Phillips 



